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ABSTRACT 



Presents the sixth edition of The Environmental Scan 



published by the Association of Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology of 
Ontario (ACAATO) . The 2000 Environmental Scan is designed to serve as a 
working document to assist colleges in their strategic planning processes. 

The 2000 Environmental Scan highlights: the increased profile and valuing of 
the contributions of colleges in Ontario and elsewhere; the integration of 
information technology in all areas of work, learning and personal life and 
the impact of the knowledge -based economy; the momentum of change in the 
postsecondary education sector in Canada; and the pace and direction of 
change that confronts colleges, their staff, their learners and other 
stakeholders. The 2000 Environmental Scan explores the following topics: (1) 

economy and labor; (2) education and training; (3) funding; (4) information 
technology; (5) Ontario population; (6) public policy; (7) operating 
expenses; (8) learners; and (9) human resources. The 2000 Environmental Scan 
concludes with a list of selected Web sites that provide interesting research 
information and links to additional resources on the economy and labor force, 
education and training, information technology, learners, human resources, 
and general topics of interest. It also includes a feedback form for users to 
forward their thoughts and comments to the ACAATO. (VWC) 
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from the original document. 
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Introduction 



The Association of Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology of Ontario (ACAATO) is pleased 
to present the sixth edition of The Environmental Scan. 

Advancing technology, changing student needs and expectations, focus on performance 
and accountability, burgeoning competition and the quickening pace of change compel 
today’s colleges to respond to rapidly changing market forces. Colleges must quickly and 
effectively acquire, interpret and act on information in order to compete. 

The 2000 Environmental Scan is designed to serve as a working document to assist Col- 
leges in their strategic planning processes. The 2000 Environmental Scan highlights: 

• the increased profile and valuing of the contributions of colleges in Ontario and 
elsewhere; 

• the integration of information technology in all areas of work, learning and per- 
sonal life and the impact of the knowledge-based economy; 

• the momentum of change in the postsecondary education sector in Canada; and 

• the pace and direction of change that confronts colleges, their staff, their learners 
and other stakeholders. 

This scan is intended to facilitate planning, discussion and analysis, and to identify needs 
for further research. It is not an exhaustive analysis of the environment that colleges oper- 
ate within. 

To facilitate public access to this valuable resource, the 2000 edition of the scan is avail- 
able on the ACAATO web site at http://www.acaato.on.ca/research.html. 

The Association of Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology of Ontario (ACAATO) has 
prepared the 2000 Environmental Scan on your behalf and we welcome your feedback on 
the usefulness of this document in your advocacy and planning activities. A response 
sheet is provided on page 143 for your convenience. 

Pam Derks 

Director, Research and Policy 
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Section 1 



Economy and 
Labour 

• Canada’s Economic Growth 

• Ontario’s Economic Growth 

• Emerging Trends in Ontario 

• Information and Communications Technology Sector 

• Labour Force 
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Economy and Labour 



Increasing public and government awareness of the importance of education and learning in a 
knowledge-based economy continues to be — and must remain as — a priority. 

Canada’s Economic Growth 

Employment growth nationally was stronger in I 998 than any other year this decade; by 
the end of the year more than 60% of the population was working. 

• The number of unemployed in Canada fell by 3.7%, the second straight year of decline. 
The unemployment rate at the end of the year was 8%, the lowest since 1 990. 

• Self-employment continues to be more and more prevalent. 

• As commodity prices plummeted due to decreased demand from Asia, oil patch, min- 
ing and logging employers had to cut back. 

• In the summer of 1998, layoffs in the automotive sector in Ontario had a significant 
impact on the economy. 

• Employment in Canada grew twice as fast as it did in the U.S. 

• The fastest growing industry was business services. Between December 1 997 and De- 
cember 1 998 the sector grew in size by 12% (3.9% in Ontario). There was significant 
growth in the number of self-employed who owned their own businesses (one-third). 

• For the first time in many years employment increased (by 9.4%) in the construction 
industry nationally. 

• The health and social services sector experienced an increase in employment (up 4.4%) 
for the first time in several years. 

• Employment in the public sector began to stabilize in 1 998 after declines over the past 
five years. 

• The federal government ran a budgetary surplus for the first time in 25 years. 1 

Canada’s economy is expected to grow at an average annual rate of 3% between 1 999-2003, 
with the pace expected to be slowest in 1999. The sectors facing particularly strong growth 
during the next five years include communications and electrical/electronic products. 
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Ontario’s Economic Growth 



Ontario Annual 
Average 


Actual 

1997 


Actual 

1998 


Projected 

1999 


Projected 

2000 


Real GDP Growth (%) 


4.6 


4.2 


3.7 


2.8 


Employment ('000) 


5,413 


5,613 


Up to 5,836 


Up to 6,0 1 3 


Unemployment Rate (%) 


8.5 


7.2 


6. 0-6. 5 


5. 5-6.0 


CPI Inflation (%) 


1 .9 


0.9 


1.3 


1.4 



Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. Table extracted from 1 999 Ontario Budget Papers. 



In 1 998, the Ontario economy demonstrated strong economic growth with GDP growth of 
4.2%. 

• The consumer sector has increased 4.7%. 

• Exports have increased 9. 1 %, the largest trade surplus in three years. 

• Wholesale and retail trade has increased 8.7%. 

• Manufacturing production has increased 5.4%. 

• The high tech sector (computer and electronic manufacturing, telecommunications 
and computer services) has increased 12.1%; computer manufacturing increased 
37.6%; computer services 16.1%. 

• Of all Ontario’s major industries, only utilities and government services activity 
declined in 1 998. 2 

In 1998, all areas of the province exhibited employment growth except for Northern On- 
tario. The largest employment growth was seen in Eastern Ontario with the Muskoka and 
Stratford-Bruce Peninsula areas also doing well. 
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Emerging Trends in Ontario 

Several fundamental changes have occurred in the way business is conducted. 

• Adding value to products and services: 

- This trend is equally important in both the manufacturing and service sectors 
e.g. increasing efficiency, reasonable prices. 

- One identifiable change has been towards the development of products and ser- 
vices that are value-added. 

- More investment in computers and high-tech equipment to improve efficiency 
and boost the quality and quantity of output. 

• Changing skill levels: 

- Formal education: in Ontario in 1 971 , 10% of all full-time workers had postsec- 
ondary education, compared to 50% in 1991. 

- Computer literacy: computer skills are now essential in most work environ- 
ments. 

- Academic problem solving skills: increased requirements for abilities in applied 
mathematics and science. 

- Interpersonal and communication skills: more emphasis on people who can 
interact effectively through a variety of media. 

• Rise of the service sector 

- There has been a shift from resources and manufacturing to the service sector. 
In Ontario, between 1966 and 1994, the service sector increased its share of 
total employment from just over half to three-quarters. 

- Contracting out for services has become a significant factor in the growth of the 
business services industry. 

• Self-employment 

- More than 3/4 of all the job growth in Canada during the past 10 years has been 
through self-employment (Statscan Labour Force Survey), accounting for 17% 
of all workers in Canada compared to 12% 20 years ago, 
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- Ninety per cent of newly self-employed people in the ‘90s were working alone. 
In the ‘80s, two-thirds of the newly self-employed ran businesses and employed 
others. 3 

Information and Communications Technology 

The Information and Communications Technology (ICT) sector has turbocharged the Ca- 
nadian economy. It is a major contributor to Canada’s GDP and is seen as one of the 
engines for employment growth. In I 997: 

• The ICT sector created 42,300 new jobs. 

• A 5.4% increase brought ICT revenues to $100.2 billion. 

• A 14% increase in ICT’s contribution to GDP, ICT accounts for 6. 1 % of total Cana- 
dian GDP in I 997. 

• There was a 7.8% increase in ICT research and development. 

• There was an 8.2% increase in ICT exports, bringing the total to $26.8 billion and 
8.4% of total Canadian exports. 4 

Since 1995, Ontario’s computer programming and related services industry has nearly 
doubled its production. Computer system design industries alone created over 50,000 net 
jobs during this period. A recent Deloitte & Touche study concluded: 

• That the Greater Toronto Area (GTA) has developed into one of North America’s 
premiere centres for ICT. There are more than 3,100 ICT firms in the GTA. 

• The Ottawa region is home to more than 800 companies working in a diverse range 
of advanced technologies. They employ more than 50,000 workers. Ottawa has the 
highest percentage in Canada of persons with university degrees and scientists/ 
engineers in the workforce. 

• The Kitchener-Waterloo, Guelph and Cambridge area is home to more than 300 
technology companies, over half of which are involved in computer software. 5 

While all regions of the country are focusing more on the Knowledge-based Economy, 
high-knowledge activity is still largely concentrated in Ontario, accounting for nearly half 
of all the high-knowledge output of Canada, (see Exhibit 1.13) 
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E-commerce is the hot new wave in the entrepreneurial, retail, banking and financial 
sectors. An Angus Reid survey of 1,157 web users showed: 

• Canadians are spending an estimated $1.3 billion using Internet e-commerce per 
annum; 

• 90% of Canadian online shoppers would like to make purchases from a Canadian 
website, but only 38% actually do because of a lack of Canadian sites; 

• there are high levels of satisfaction with online shopping relating to convenience 
and accessibility; 

• security and privacy of online transactions are the major barriers among those 
who have never shopped or purchased online. 9 

A web entrepreneurship survey of 1,000 small businesses conducted by SES Canada Re- 
search, found that: 

• 61 % of Canadian businesses are currently using the Internet; 

• 78% believe the impact of the Internet will be positive; 

• 72% believe the Internet opens new business opportunities for them; 

• 27% of Canadian small business owners have conducted financial transactions 
online in the past year; 

• 41 % are planning to do so in the coming year. 10 

Labour Force 

A study found that about three-quarters of Canadian workers enjoyed a reasonable match 
between literacy skills and job requirements. 

• Among workers whose skills did not mesh with their job requirements, greater 
proportions experienced a skill surplus (underemployment) than a skill deficit (in- 
sufficient skills). 6 

Women are gaining ground in the workforce: 

• their tenure is longer — up 29% from 1980; 

• they have greater presence — up 14% from 1980; 
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• they are better educated — 7.7% more have university degrees than in 1980; 

• they are better paid — wages are up slightly (6%) since 1 980, but women have not 
achieved wage equality with males. 7 

According to an analysis of prospects for Canadian industries during the next five years, 
sectoral performance will be differentiated by the varying sensitivity of industries to tech- 
nology, market deregulation and exports. 

• There is particularly strong growth in communications, electronic/electrical prod- 
ucts, business services sector (engineering, accounting, legal, management and 
computer consulting) reflecting continued outsourcing of non-core business pro- 
cesses. The key will be new products and services driven by new technology, 

• The industries identified as growth leaders all face four common features. 8 (See 
Exhibit 1 .2) 

While the debate over massive skills shortages in the high technology sector continues, 
strong growth in the software and hardware areas of this sector is projected to continue. 
(See Exhibits 1.1, 1 .2 & 1.4) 

Full-time employment grew faster than part-time. It is also growing at a faster rate for 
workers between the ages 25 and 44 as well as those aged 45 and older. (See Exhibit 1 .7) 

Both full- and part-time employment grew at a faster rate for those aged 45 and older than 
for younger workers. 

• This suggests a continued trend in the increasing skills and experience required in 
the changing economy which emphasizes the importance of supporting the educa- 
tion and training needs of youths and ensuring the availability of support services 
and preparatory programs. (See Exhibit 1.7) 

The trend towards increased skills and experience and the employment opportunities that 
this ‘upskilling’ presents can also be demonstrated by looking at labour force participation 
rates. 

• Since 1 992, while participation rates initially dropped and then leveled off for youths 
aged 15 to 24, the decline has been especially large for those members of the total 
population who did not complete secondary school. (See Exhibit 1 .9) 
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College graduates continue to do well in securing employment. In 1 997, 89% of those in 
the labour force were employed six months after graduation. By program area, the full- 
and part-time employment status of graduates varied considerably. (See Exhibit I . II) 
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Projected Canadian Employment Growth by Sector: 
(average annual % change) 



Higher Growth 
Above 2% 


Medium Growth 
1 % to 2% 




Lower Growth 
Below 1 % 




Business Services 


5.2 


Plastics 


1.9 


Food 


0.9 


Electrical/Electronic 


3.3 


Health Services 


1.9 


Beverages 


0.8 


Personal Services 


3.3 


Other Manufacturing 


3.0 


Oil & Gas 


0.8 


Hospitality/Recreation 


3.0 


Aircraft & Parts 


1.7 


Fabricated Metals 


0.7 


Construction 


2.3 


Machinery 


1.6 


Financial Services 


0.6 






Non-Metallic Minerals 


1.6 


Retail Trade 


0.5 






Communications 


1 .5 


Educational Services 


0.5 






Wholesale Trade 


3.5 


Printing/Publishing 


0.5 






Furniture 


1.5 


Mining 


0.4 






Textiles 


1 .5 


Paper 


0.4 






Motor Vehicle Parts 


1 .3 


Motor Vehicles 


0.3 






Rubber 


1 .3 


Agriculture 


0.3 






T ransportation/Storage 


1.1 


Primary Metals 


0.3 










Government Services 


0.2 










Utilities 


0.2 










Forestry 


0.1 










Clothing 


0.0 










Wood 


0.0 










Fishing 


-0.1 










Other trnsport. Equip 


-0.3 










Pipelines 


-0.6 










Refined Petrol. &CoaI 


-1.7 










Leather 


-1.9 










Tobacco 


-2.5 



Source: Bank Of Montreal, Economics Department, Prospects for Canada's Industries to 2003, February 1 999 
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Exhibit 1.2 



Projected Production Growth by Sector: I 999-2003 
(Average annual % change in real GDP) 



Higher Growth 
Above 3.5% 




Medium Growth 

1 % to 2.5% 




Lower Growth 
Below 2.5% 




Electrical/Electronic 


6.6 


Hospitality/Recreation 


3.5 


Chemicals 


2.4 


Business Services 


6.3 


Wholesale Trade 


3.5 


Primary Metals 


2.4 


Aircraft & Parts 


5.5 


Oil & Gas 


3.3 


Health Services 


2.3 


Pipelines 


5.4 


Other Manufacturing 


3.0 


Textiles 


2.2 


Communications 


5.2 


Non-Metallic Minerals 


3.0 


Mining 


2.1 


Motor Vehicle Parts 


4.6 


Financial Services 


3.0 


Paper 


2.1 


Machinery 


4.4 


Construction 


3.0 


Fishing 


2.1 


Fabricated Metals 


4.0 


Personal Services 


3.0 


Beverages 


2.0 


Furniture 


3.8 


Retail Trade 


2.9 


Utilities 


1.8 


Plastics 


3.7 


Other Transport. Equip. 


2.7 


Wood 


1.6 


Rubber 


3.6 


Transportation/Storage 


2.7 


Refined Petrol. &CoaI 


1.5 






Motor Vehicles 


2.5 


Printing/Publishing 


1.5 










Agriculture 


1.3 










Clothing 


1.1 










Forestry 


1.0 










Educational Services 


1.0 










Government Services 


0.7 










Tobacco 


-1.0 



Common features in high-production sectors: 

• demand is driven by longer-term secular trends and divesting of non-core business and outsourcing; 

• demand is sensitive to customer income; 

• fast-growth industries have invested heavily in recent years and refocused production in areas 
where they have the competitive advantage; 

• tend to be developing and introducing new products and services at a fast pace. 

Source: Bank Of Montreal, Economics Department, Prospects for Canada’s Industries to 2003, February 1999 
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Canada’s Fastest Growing Companies 1999 

The 1 l< h annual survey by Profit magazine ranks the country’s Top 100 companies by 
their growth over the last five years. Again this year, seven of the top ten companies are 
in Ontario. With companies outsourcing more than ever before, manufacturing takes a 
backseat to business services for the first time in Profit 100 history. 

The average growth rate of the Profit 100 is more than double that of 100 companies in 
the survey three years ago. Just 52 companies on the list are developers of 
high-technology or technology related, leaving 48 purveyors of goods and services. The 
non-tech companies are actually growing faster than the tech firms. 



Company 


Expertise 


Revenue 

1993 1998 


Employees 
1993 1998 


TLC Laser Centre Inc 
Mississauga, Ont. 


Laser eye surgery 


1,164,785 


259. 6M 


1 1 


800 


Equisure Financial Network* 
Inc. North Bay, Ont. 


Insurance brokerages 


676,958 


86. 7M 


2 


1 ,200 


TUCOWS Interactive Ltd.* 
Toronto, Ont. 


Internet Access 


188,439 


16. 6M 


5 


2 1 2 


Virtek Vision Corp. 
Waterloo, Ont. 


Laser templating and 
imaging systems 


121,760 


10. 1M 


5 


57 


SunBlush Technologies Corp. 
Toronto, Ont. 


Fresh produce processor 
and distributer 


824,864 


63. 7M 


20 


538 


Avant-Garde Engineering Inc. 
L’Assomption, Que. 


Motorized scaffolding 
manufacturer 


237,120 


1 7.9M 


7. 


1 1 0 


Platform Computing Corp 
Markham, Ont. 


Workload-management 

software 


273,000 


1 9.2 M 


4 


1 1 5 


Custom House Currency 
Exchange Ltd., Victoria, B.C. 


Corporate and retail 
foreign exchange 


137,1 79 


8.9M 


3 


220 


Discreet Logic Inc.* 
Montreal, Que. 


Special-effects software 


2.6M 


151 . 5M 


38 


424 


MDSI Mobile Data Solutions 
Inc., Richmond, B.C. 


Mobile-workforce 
dispatching software 


I.7M 


83. 3M 


1 4 


466 



•Companies were in the top ten in 1998. 



Source: PROFIT: The Magazine for Canadian Entrepreneurs, June 1999. 
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Exhibit 1.4 



Projected Growth Occupations in High Technology to 2001 1 

Although the following projections have been taken primarily from a report that targets 
the Greater Toronto Area, the integration and impact of new technologies is presenting 
challenges for business, industry and educational institutions on a much broader geo- 
graphic scale. 

1) Computer Industry 

This industry is undergoing rapid change. It is difficult to plan ahead for a career in this 
field. 



• The Canadian Advanced Technology Association estimates that in Ontario alone 
there will be openings for 56,000 new technology workers over the next five years. 

• Current programs will produce only 14,000 graduates. 

• Eighty-eight per cent of advanced technology companies in Canada believe they 
face a serious skills shortage. 

• Over half (54%) of these companies report high-tech vacancies that have been 
open for at least three months. 

The computer industry includes manufacturers of computer equipment, software compa- 
nies and information services. 

Occupations that will be growing in demand are: 

Software Programmers and Designers: strong growth in demand for skilled, expe- 
rienced workers over the next few years. There are currently about 1 5,000-20,000 
vacancies for various software occupations in Canada. 



There are critical shortages for: 

• Embedded Systems Software Designers 

- Languages in demand include: C, C + + , Ada, Pascal, SmallTalk, Java, Visual 
BASIC, Assembler 
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- Operating Systems in demand include: UNIX, VxWorks, pSOS, DOS, Win95, 
Windows NT, Windows 3.x, OS/2 

MIS Software Designers 

- Languages in demand include: Cobol, Cobol 2, JCL, CICS, IMS/DB/DC, Telon, 
Tal, REXX, Focus, PEM, Hogan 

- Operating systems/platforms in demand include: MVS, IBM Mainframe, TSO/ 
ISPF, AS400, Tandem and knowledge of the following data structures: VSAM, 
IMS, DB2 

Telecommunications Software Designers 

- Languages in demand include: C, C + + , Pascal, SmallTalk, Rational Rose, Java, 
Visual BASIC 

- Operating Systems in demand include: UNIX, VxWorks, pSOS, DOS, Win95, 
Windows NT, Windows 3.x, OS/2 

Very strong growth is anticipated for systems analysts and strong growth for computer 
engineers and database administrators and analysts. 

Stable to moderate growth for local area network administrators, technical support spe- 
cialists, software trainers, technical sales personnel, equipment maintenance workers, 
Internet specialists and network security experts. 

2) Communications/Telecommunications/Film and Video 

Many forces are combining to transform this industry. Some of these key influences are: a shift 
to digitization from analogue, the emergence of wireless services, the opening of global mar- 
kets, and increased domestic consumption and deregulation. Occupational trends indicate a 
continued movement towards a more highly-skilled workforce which has to keep up with the 
rapid pace of technological change. The basic components of this industry group are telecom- 
munications services, manufacturers, radio, TV (satellite and cable), film and video. 

Occupations for which there continues to be strong demand include: computer animators, 
telecommunication installers and repairers, wireless communication engineers and multi- 
media specialists. There is also continued demand for technical writers and sales and 
marketing personnel. 
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The Software Human Resource Council, working with industry, has identified three occu- 
pations in this area for which there are severe shortages of workers. 

Animation Effects Editors 

• Software programs in demand include: Avid, Flint, Flame, Inferno, Illusion, Harry/ 
Henry/Hal, Edit Box, Premier, D-Vision, Composer 

• Operating Systems in demand include: Indigo, Max, Octane, Infinite Reality, Onyx 

Multimedia Software Designers 

• Must have experience with one product or technology in each of three catego- 
ries: 2D animation software, 3D animation software and digitizing video 

Telecommunications Software Designers 

• Should have product knowledge of: PBX, CENTREX, digital switching, OSI client 
server, cellular service, CTI, etc. 

• Operating Systems in demand include: UNIX, VxWorks, PSOS, DOS, Win95, 
Windows 3.X, OS/2, SOLARIS, HP-UX, Windows NT 



'Source: Human Resources Development Canada, Towards 2001: Occupational Trends in the Greater Toronto Area, Decem- 
ber 1998 
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Employment in Ontario, by Industry 

selected years 



Exhibit 1.5 
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Exhibit 1.7 



Employment in Ontario 
by Employment Status and Age Group 

selected years 1 



(‘ 000 ) 





1992 


1995 


1997 


1998 


Full-time: 


4,075 


4,264 


4,381 


4,574 


15-24 


445 


389 


382 


408 


25 - 44 


2,424 


2,545 


2,596 


2,692 


45 + 


1 ,206 


1 ,320 


1 ,403 


1 ,474 


Part-time: 


926 


968 


1 ,032 


1,039 


15-24 


376 


392 


390 


392 


25 - 44 


330 


352 


374 


369 


45 + 


220 


234 


268 


278 


TOTAL * 


5,001 


5,161 


5,413 


5,613 



* Totals may not add to 100 due to rounding 



Notes: 



For those aged 45 and older, both part- and full-time employment rates grew faster than those for 
younger workers. This signals a continued trend towards the economy’s growing need for workers 
with skills and experience. 

Youth employment grew (6.8%) in 1998 for the first time since 1992, but did not return to 1992 
levels. 



1 Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Annual Averages, Catalogue No. 71-529 
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Exhibit 1.8 



Employment in Ontario by Class of Worker 



selected years 1 

(‘ 000 ) 





1992 


1995 


1997 


1998 


Private Sector Employees 


3,300 


3,538 


3,587 


3,779 


Government 


1,02 1 


958 


9 1 2 


922 


Self-employed 


663 


732 


889 


891 


• incorporated 


229 


230 


290 


272 


• unincorporated 


435 


490 


599 


6 1 9 


Unpaid Family workers 


1 7 


1 5 


25 


2 1 


TOTAL * 


5,001 


5,231 


5,413 


5,613 



* Totals may not add to 100 due to rounding 
Notes: 

The private sector had the highest employment growth in 1998 at 5.4% with the self-employment rate 
continuing its growth at 2.5%. 



1 Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Annual Averages, Catalogue No. 71-529 
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Exhibit 1.9 



Ontario Labour Force Participation Rates 



selected years 1 



By Age: 





1992 


1995 


1997 


I 998 


15 - 19 


55.4% 


49.6% 


49.6% 


50.3% 


20 - 24 


78.7% 


74.9% 


76. 1 % 


76.0% 


25 - 44 


86.1 % 


85.5% 


85.8% 


86.6% 


45 - 64 


69.6% 


59.6% 


69.1 % 


60.4% 


65 + 


7.4% 


7.0% 


6.9% 


7.0% 


All Ages 


67.7% 


65.7% 


65.9% 


66.3% 



By Educational Attainment: 





1992 


1995 


1997 


1 998 


0 to 8 years 


34.8% 


28.0% 


26.7% 


26.0% 


Some Secondary 
Education 


57.2% 


52.4% 


5 1.4% 


5 1 .3% 


Graduated from 
High School 


71.4% 


68.9% 


70.0% 


69.9% 


Some 

post-secondary 


73.1 % 


71.3% 


71.2% 


71.6% 


Post-secondary 

certificate/diploma 


79.1 % 


77.2% 


76.8% 


77.4% 


University Degree 


84.1 % 


83.8% 


82.3% 


83.3% 



1 Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Annual Averages, Catalogue No. 71-529 
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Exhibit 1.10 



Unemployment Rates in Ontario 
by Economic Region, selected years 1 



Economic Region 


1992 


1995 


1997 


1998 


Ottawa 


8.4 


8.7 


9.2 


6.5 


Kingston-Pembroke 


10.7 


9.9 


1 1 .5 


9.0 


Muskoka - Kawarthas 


12.0 


10.8 


10.0 


7.3 


Greater Toronto Area 


1 1.4 


9.6 


8.1 


7.1 


Kitchener - Waterloo - Barrie 


10 . 1 


8.6 


7.6 


6.5 


Hamilton - Niagara Peninsula 


1 1 .5 


8.3 


8.3 


6.5 


London 


8.9 


7.9 


7.9 


6.4 


Windsor - Sarnia 


1 1 . 1 


8.8 


8.8 


8.2 


Stratford - Bruce Peninsula 


8.4 


6.5 


6.5 


4.9 


Northeast 


13.9 


10.6 


10.8 


1 1 .8 


Northwest 


9.9 


8.6 


9.7 


9.6 


Province wide 


. JO. 9 


- v • :*9.7 , a 


8.5 


7.2 . 



Notes: 

1. Ottawa: includes the counties of Stormont, Dundas, Glengarry, Prescott, Russell, Leeds, Grenville, Lanark, as well as the 
Ottawa-Carleton Regional Municipality. 

2. Kingston - Pembroke: includes the counties of Frontenac, Lennox, Addington, Hastings, Prince Edward and Renfrew. 

II. Muskoka - Kawarthas: includes the counties of Northumberland, Peterborough, Victoria, Haliburton, as well as the 

Muskoka District Municipality. 

4. Greater Toronto Area: includes the municipalities of Durham Region, York Region, Metropolitan Toronto, Peel Region, 
and Halton Region (excluding the city of Burlington). 

[M. Kitchener - Waterloo: includes the counties of Dufferin, Wellington, Simcoe as well as the Waterloo Regional 
Municipality. 

IV. Hamilton - Niagara Peninsula: includes the city of Burlington, Brant County and the municipalities of 
Hamilton-Wentworth , Niagara Region, Haldimand-Norfolk Region. 

V. London: includes the counties of Elgin, Oxford, Middlesex. 

VI. Windsor - Sarnia: includes the counties of Kent, Essex, Lambton. 

VII. Stratford - Bruce Peninsula: includes the counties of Perth, Huron, Bruce, Grey. 

VIII. Northeast: includes the districts of Nipissing, Parry Sound, Manitoulin, Sudbury, Timiskaming, Cochrane, Algoma, as well 
as Regional Municipality of Sudbury. 

IX. Northwest: includes the districts of Thunder Bay, Rainy River, and Kenora, 



1 Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Annua! Averages, Catalogue No. 71-529 
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Labour Force Profile of College Graduates, 1997 



Exhibit 1. 1 1 
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Exhibit 1.12 

Average Starting Salaries for Employed 
College Graduates, selected years 1 



Program Area 


1990 


1993 


1996 


1997 


Social Services 


$22,258 


$21,975 


$2 1 ,785 


$22,942 


Visual & Creative Arts 


19,696 


20,730 


23,246 


24,976 


Hospitality 


1 7,853 


1 7,871 


1 8,088 


19,482 


Office & Business 
Administration 


21,422 


22,041 


23,752 


25,210 


Health Technology 


27,394 


26,942 


26,63 1 


26,617 


Nursing & Related 


31 ,047 


28,222 


28,558 


30,180 


Technology 


24,845 


25,269 


27,828 


28,037 


TOTAL 


$23,875 


$23,220 


$24,489 


$25,489 



Notes: 

Average starting salaries for college graduates six months after graduation have remained relatively 
constant since 1990. Modest gains in the average starting salaries were recorded in 1996 and 
continued in 1997 which is most likely reflective of a recovering provincial economy that is 
continuing to grow in strength. 



1 Source: Ministry of Education and Training, Employment Profile: Graduates of Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology. 
For the years 1989-90, 1992-93 and 1995-96. 
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Exhibit 1.13 



Canada's Regions and the Knowledge-Based Economy 

Ontario and the Knowledge-Based Economy (KBE) — highlights: 

• Ontario accounts for nearly half of all high-knowledge output in Canada. This sector 
has been growing particularly fast in recent years. 

• All regions in Canada are showing growth in high-knowledge education. The prairies, 
Ontario and Quebec have a higher relative share of enrolment in engineering and sci- 
ence. Other provinces are picking-up sharply. 

• The importance of the KBE sector to the provincial economy is highest in central Canada. 

• High-knowledge activity is largely concentrated in urban areas (87.6%). 

• Human capital has a crucial role in the knowledge economy. Skilled and educated 
workers are needed to maximize the benefits of the new technologies. In 1997, high- 
knowledge workers accounted for 49.7% of the labour force in Ontario. 

• Ontario leads the country in research & development business expenditures, in tech- 
nology adoption (64. 1 % of manufacturing firms use multiple — 5 or more — advanced 
technologies) and in inventiveness as measured by patents granted. 

• Business use of computers and the Internet is highest in Ontario and the Western 
provinces. 

• Ontario is leading the country in readiness for the KBE in the areas of innovation, 
human capital, globalization, infrastructure in information and communication tech- 
nologies and business climate. 

• The top knowledge industries are quite similar across regions. In the services sector 
they are the same across regions, with the “Other Business Sector” accounting for 
more than 30% of all knowledge employment (see table on following page). 

• Strong economic fundamentals, a skilled workforce and an appropriately large techno- 
logical infrastructure are key to the success in the new economy. 

• Federal and provincial budgets include a number of initiatives which focus on innova- 
tion, information technologies and human capital e.g. Canada Foundation for Innova- 
tion, SchoolNet, Scholarship Millennium Fund, ATOP, OLT, etc. 
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Top Knowledge* Industries, 1997 





BC 


Prairies 


Ontario 


Quebec 


Atlantic 


Goods: 












Pharmaceuticals 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


Electrical Power 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


Machinery 


• 

• 


• 

• 


• 

• 


• 


• 


Communications 












Products 








0 


0 


Aircrafts and Parts 












Services: 












Other Business 












Services* * 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


Engineering Services 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


Computer Services 


• 

• 


• 

• 


• 

• 


• 

• 


• 

• 


Management Services 













•Knowledge employment is defined as employment in high-knowledge industries; top four industries 
are in the Goods and Services sectors. 

••Other business services include: Employment Agencies and Personal suppliers, Accounting and 
Bookkeeping Services, Office of Lawyers and Notaries and Other Business Services. 

Source: Industry Canada calculations based on Statistics Canada data. 



High-Knowledge Industries 



Scientific and Professional Equipment 
Business Machines 
Computer and Related Services 
Pharmaceutical, Medicine 
& Other Chemical Products 
Refined Petroleum & Coal Products 
Pipeline Transportation 



Communication and other Electronics 

Aircraft and Parts 

Engineering & Scientific Services 

Electrical Power 

Machinery 

Management & Consulting Services 
Other Business Services 



O 

ERJC 
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Exhibit 1.14 



Economic Impact of Ontario’s Community Colleges 

The colleges’ primary economic contribution is the provision of education and training to 
citizens, and community and workforce development. The secondary economic contribu- 
tion is as consumers and employers. The role in economic development is regional, pro- 
vincial and national in nature. 

• Ontario’s 25 colleges of applied arts and technology serve more than 200 commu- 
nities across the province with several campuses in many communities. 

• More than 141,000 full-time postsecondary and 450,000 part-time students were 
enrolled in the colleges in I 998. 

• In 1998, approximately 155,900 employees from more than 1,500 organizations 
took part in college-based training programs 

• Colleges have approximately 13,500 full-time and 12,900 part-time staff. 

• Colleges offer more than 400 career and vocationally-specific programs. 

Colleges contribute to economic development both directly and indirectly and play a sig- 
nificant role in the quality of life in the communities in which they are located. Colleges 
play many roles in the community: landlords, consumers, builders, investors, tax payers, 
innovators and leaders. Their contributions are made both from individual and commu- 
nity perspectives and are summarized in Table 1 on the following page. 
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Table 1 



Public 



Individual 



Colleges 
contribute to: 



Economic 



Social 



• increased tax revenues 

• greater productivity 

• increased consumption 

• increased workforce flexibility 

• decreased reliance on government 

• attracting and keeping new business, 
industry and professionals 

• more effective transition to the new 
knowledge based economy 


• employment 

• higher salaries and benefits 

• higher savings levels 

• improved working conditions 

• personal/professional mobility 


• leaders/catalysts for change 

• increased charitable giving/ 
community service 

• appreciation of cultural diversity 

• improving the ability to adapt to and 
use technology 

• reduced crime rates 


• improved health/life 
expectancies 

• improved quality of life for 
offspring 

• better consumer decision 
making 

• increased personal status 

• leisure activities 

• lifelong learning opportunities 
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Section 2 



Education and 
Training 

• College Profile 

• Workplace Training 

• The Ontario Scene 

• The Changing Landscape in Postsecondary Education 

• Distributed Learning 
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Education and Training 



College Profile 

The profile of colleges and the recognition of their importance in economic development 
was reflected in many key publications in the past year: 

• Maclean’s published the first Maclean’s Guide to Canadian Colleges 1999. This 160- 
page guidebook celebrates the rich diversity of Canadian colleges, profiling 137 
institutions across Canada. In addition, it includes hundreds of success stories, 
lists of popular programs, co-op opportunities, university transfer agreements and 
several key articles for background information. 

• Why College Grads Get jobs and Where the Jobs Are are two articles, published in the 
October 1998 edition of Maclean’s, that describe the diversity of education and 
training provided by Canadian colleges to meet the needs of students and business 
and industry. 

• The Ontario Jobs Investment Board’s report, A Road Map to Prosperity, recognizes 
the contribution that college education and training makes to the economy, eco- 
nomic development and prosperity of Ontario. (Also refer to Public Policy Section.) 

• The Ontario throne speech, April 1999 and the Ontario budget, May 1999, both 
recognize the need to invest in colleges to ensure they can continue to contribute 
effectively to economic development. 

Attention was also focused on postsecondary education from a national perspective. The 
Council of Ministers of Education are considering national trends and public expectations 
of postsecondary education, (see Exhibit 2.4) 

A May 1 999 opinion poll provides evidence of growing and continuing public recognition 
of the value of a technical education. Currently, education shares third spot on Canadians’ 
list of the most important issues facing the country: 

• 47% of Ontarians would advise young people to learn a skilled trade; 

• 60% of Ontarians would like to see more funding for postsecondary education; 

• 82% of Ontarians are opposed to raising tuition fees; 

• about 60% of Canadians believe there is too much emphasis in today’s classrooms 
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on learning how to use computers rather than “the basics.” 1 

Workplace Training 

Employer investment in workplace education and training is critical to maintaining a com- 
petitive edge in today’s economy. Without adequate investment in workforce training and 
education, employers will be unable to develop the full potential of that investment. A 
learning environment is seen as key to innovation, productivity and competitiveness. 

• In a recent Canadian study, it was shown that the top five benefits to employers 
who invest in training and education include: 

1 . Increased ability to handle training on the job 

2. Better team performance 

3. Improved labour-management relations 

4. Increased quality 

5. Improved results in job-specific training/quicker training results. 2 



• An American study further demonstrated that companies that invested more heavily 
in workplace learning had higher net sales and gross profits per employee. It also 
found that leading edge companies were more likely to: 

- train a larger proportion of their employees; 

- outsource training; and 

- incorporate more of the latest learning technologies into that training. (See Ex- 
hibit 2.2) 

• A Canadian study identified the major barriers to employer-sponsored training. 
These barriers are: 

- training cost to the organization is too high; 

- lost production while workers were training; 

- insufficient government assistance; 
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- fear of losing trained workers to other organizations; and 

- lack of suitable training courses and trainers. 3 

Research conducted in 1997 by the Conference Board of Canada shows that literacy and 
basic skills training pays. 

• Employers offer literacy training to their employees because enhanced reading, 
writing and numeracy skills contribute to a stronger bottom line. 

• Workers with high literacy skills earn more income, are less likely to be unem- 
ployed, experience shorter periods of unemployment, are less likely to be absent 
from the workplace and more likely to receive further training. 

• Females with higher literacy skills make an extra $683,000 over their lifetimes; for 
males the amount is $585, 000. 2 

Opportunities and challenges exist for colleges in meeting the education and training needs 
of the workforce. Becoming market driven will make it necessary for colleges to rethink 
how, when and where training is provided in order to respond to individual and employer 
needs. The trend to outsourcing of training provides the colleges with an ideal opportunity 
to make inroads in the corporate training field. 

The trend towards non-standard employment currently has a negative impact on em- 
ployer sponsored training support and could result in a growing polarization in skills and 
education between core employees and short-term/contractual workers. 4 

• As job tenure, as well as the level of education, increases so does the level of em- 
ployer-sponsored training. 

• Individual responsibility for job-related skills training is projected to increase and 
take on greater importance in a knowledge-based economy. 

• Colleges will continue to be challenged to provide flexible delivery methods. In 
MTCU’s Job Connect and Summer Jobs Services programs, colleges will be chal- 
lenged to implement new customer-service approaches, including the capacity to 
offer individualized services that match people and employers more effectively and 
efficiently. 
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Both the number of corporate universities and the amount of money that corporations 
spend on them is increasing dramatically. 

• The number of corporate universities in North America has grown from around 400 
in 1 988 to more than 1 ,600. 

• The budget of the Bank of Montreal’s corporate university has grown from $40 
million in 1992 to $63 million in 1999. Currently, about 80 per cent of the training 
is distributed via computers. 

The Ontario Scene 

The results of a study by Angus Reid for the Council of Ontario Universities included a 
survey of the public, focus groups and opinion leaders. It was released in March 1 999. The 
results included the following key findings: 

• Education is seen as a key priority for government attention and investment. 

• The main motivation for pursuing postsecondary education is the increased op- 
portunity that postsecondary education offers in terms of improving employment 
prospects. 

• The main factors discouraging postsecondary education revolve around the high 
cost of attending postsecondary institutions. 

• A well-educated workforce is seen as crucial to economic prospects and interna- 
tional competitiveness. 

• Universities are seen as offering their graduates more career growth and earning 
potential than colleges and trades schools. 

• Generally, colleges and trade schools are seen as being better at developing spe- 
cific skills which, in the short term, help graduates find a good job. Universities are 
seen as better at developing a broader skills set among their graduates. This more 
well-rounded education is seen as offering university students upward mobility 
and better employment prospects in the long run. (See Exhibit 2.5) 



The government is changing the apprenticeship system to make it more flexible and re- 
sponsive to industry’s evolving needs while making it more accessible and appealing to 
youth. The new Apprenticeship and Certification Act will help expand apprenticeship and 
encourage greater ownership by stakeholders. Expanding the system will increase in- 
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school training requirements for apprentices. 

• Work is currently under way on the regulations, in consultation with industry and 
colleges. Staff from colleges and MTCU have formed the Apprenticeship Reform 
Steering Committee to review issues and share information related to apprentice- 
ship reform. 

Supporting literacy and lifelong learning are becoming especially important, particularly 
as the population, and in turn the workforce, becomes proportionately older. The provi- 
sion of adult education and upgrading programs are key tools in supporting these objec- 
tives. 

• MTCU’s Literacy and Basic Skills Program has been reformed to achieve literacy 
services that are results-based, cost-effective, accountable, flexible, learner-centred 
and linked to the broader education and training system. Colleges will be chal- 
lenged to participate more fully in local planning and coordination activities. 

Career colleges, or private vocational schools, continue to be competitive training pro- 
viders despite tuition fees and related costs that are substantially higher than those at 
community colleges. Shorter program lengths and flexible delivery methods are attracting 
a growing number of adult learners. 

• The number and diversity of the private colleges continue to grow. 

• Two established private colleges declared bankruptcy in the first half of I 999, On- 
tario Business College and Shaw College. (See Exhibit 2.3) 

As the knowledge economy becomes a global economy and boundaries between countries 
become increasingly open, the degree credential will continue to grow in profile as an 
internationally recognized credential. 

A Degree Completion Accord was developed by the College-University Consortium Council 
and signed by the Council of Ontario Universities and the Association of Colleges of Ap- 
plied Arts and Technology of Ontario on May 6, 1999. The accord is intended to greatly 
enhance the opportunities of college graduates to earn degrees from Ontario Universities. 
Colleges and universities will work together within the framework of the accord with each 
agreement requiring approval by the relevant governing bodies of the institutions. 
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The Ontario College-University Transfer Guide website, http://www.cou.on.ca/cucchome.htm, 
was launched on Dec. 1 , 1 998. It provides comprehensive information about the diverse post- 
secondary learning avenues available to Ontario students. 

An articulation agreement between the University of Western Sydney, Australia, and ACAATO 
was signed in February 1999. 

The Ontario Institute of Studies in Education instituted a part-time Doctor of Education in 
Higher Education for community college leaders in March 1998. The first group of 25 
students began the program in September 1998. 

The reform of the secondary system in Ontario has the potential for significant impact on 
the postsecondary sector. 

• The new destination streaming model will prepare students for their chosen post- 
secondary destination: workplace, college or university. 

• The move from a five-year secondary system to a four-year secondary system will 
result in two secondary graduating classes in 2003. This could have significant 
enrolment impact for the two postsecondary destinations. 

• The university and college sectors have made submissions to the Ministry of Train- 
ing, Colleges and Universities that detail the impacts of the two systems. 

The changing landscape in postsecondary education: 

Changes in postsecondary education are occurring at a dramatic pace. New alliances are 
being forged, new markets are being targeted and new mandates explored. The following 
are some examples of educational institutions that are positioning themselves for the knowl- 
edge-based economy of the 21st century. 

Sheridan College and York University are offering a joint bachelor of design degree. The 
four-year honors degree aims to prepare students for the growing graphic design market. 5 

McMaster University’s new Educational Training Centre aims to prepare students for the 
high-pressure world of securities training. The centre is partly funded by CIBC World 
Markets with Reuters News Agency, TSE and the Chicago Board of Trade waiving fees for 
the use of real-time data. 6 
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Brock University plans a make-over with greater emphasis on career development pro- 
grams that prepare students for work and a broader range of graduate and professional 
programs with more co-op and internship opportunities. 5 

Alternate Routes to Computing (ARC) is a pilot program sponsored by the University of 
British Columbia, Simon Fraser University and several information technology companies. 
The program was created to address the need for more highly qualified IT personnel and 
redress the gender imbalance in the field. Two eight-month semesters in the classroom 
sandwich an eight-month internship. 7 

Despite hefty tuition fees ($21,600), ITI, a private high-tech school, pulls in students for 
intensive training in such subjects as network computing, visual Basics Java and Oracle 8. 
They have a 94% placement rate for their graduates. 8 

Dalhousie University has launched a fast-track Master of Information Technology Educa- 
tion Degree, through Henson College, partnering with ITI (Information Technology Insti- 
tute). The intent is to have learners leverage their degree into a lucrative information tech- 
nology career in 12 months. 9 

A new focus for programming across the U.S and Canada in postsecondary institutions 
relates to the business trend of e-commerce. 

• Centennial College has established an E-Commerce Institute with five corporate 
partners. 

• The University of New Brunswick in Saint John is offering an Electronic Commerce 
MBA in a concentrated 12-month format and a 12-week workplace internship. 10 

Many Canadian colleges and universities have piloted laptop programs or imposed com- 
puter requirements on students enrolling in specific programs. Only Acadia University 
(Nova Scotia) and College Boreal (Ontario) have opted to phase-in the implementation of 
a campus-wide laptop requirement. Business or computing programs at eight community 
colleges and seven universities have some form of laptop requirement. It is still too early to 
determine the impact of these kinds of requirements on enrolment." 

Distributed Learning 

The fastest growing educational sector in the world is distributed learning. Private and 
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public sector education and training organizations are pursuing a variety of innovative 
technologies and strategies to meet the demands of learners. The following represent a 
small sample of some of these initiatives. 

Contact South is a consortium of 19 Ontario colleges offering online distance education 
courses. One consortium member develops a specific course which can be selected by all 
other member colleges for credit at their own institutions, which eliminates the need for 
several colleges to spend time and money developing the same product. In 1 995, a single 
course was offered via e-mail. Today, the 1 9-member association offers 1 50 courses (with 
200 under development) to thousands of online college students spanning the world. 

Contact North/Contact Nord has launched two innovative Learning and Training Tech- 
nology Labs. The labs are equipped with an array of cutting-edge information technology 
from the public and private sectors. They will provide opportunities for educators and 
trainers in Northern Ontario to keep up-to-date, explore and learn to apply new technol- 
ogy for education and training. Contact North/Contact Nord had over 9,700 registrants in 
over 525 courses in 1998. 

New Brunswick offers the highest number of online courses in North America (22 courses 
per 100,000 inhabitants). Ontario offers 6 courses per 100,000 inhabitants. 12 

Athabasca University reported a major increase in its enrolment this spring (1999). The 
university offers more than 450 courses and 40 programs over distance. The MBA and 
MEd programs are among the most popular. 

CANARIE has announced Advanced Network Application Services and Technologies, a new $8 
million cost-shared research and development program to support the development of 
networking applications, services and technologies. 

REFAD (the Canadian francophone distance education network) completed a year-long 
study of francophone distance education in Canada. 

• Nearly all respondents use Internet in course delivery, followed by print, other 
technologies were found less frequently. 13 

York University signed a partnership with the Learning Corporation, a leading developer of 
educational software. Planned activities include the development of an in-service technol- 
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ogy training program, a technology summit next year and a pilot project for integrating 
software training into faculty curricula. 13 

CHUM Television has introduced a new specialty channel, Canadian Learning Television (CLT). 
It is Canada’s first 24-hour national education station and is targeted at adult learners. CLT has 
built a base of partnerships with universities, community colleges and associations. 12 

Corporate University exchange completed its annual survey of Corporate University Future 
Directions, a study of 120 best practice corporate universities: 

• One of the top findings is that technology is an integral part of the learning process. 

• Ninety-three per cent of universities are using some form of technology-based me- 
dium to deliver training with 82% using some form of web-based technology. 

• It is estimated that by 2003 up to 75% of their education will be delivered by one of 
five technologies: Internet, satellite, intranet, videoconferencing and CDROM. 14 



A major study that will assess the effectiveness and policy implications of virtual school- 
ing in Canada was launched by the Society for the Advancement of Excellence in Educa- 
tion with assistance from Max Bell Foundation. The study is expected to be published in 
2000. 

The major challenges in the integration of technology in the classroom continue to be lack 
of ongoing professional development for faculty and technical support. In many “con- 
nected” schools, the technology is significantly underused for these reasons. 15 
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Exhibit 2. 1 



Workplace Training and Education 1 

Commissioned by the Royal Bank of Canada, the Angus Reid Group undertook a national work- 
place survey in 1 996 with a sample size of 850 individuals to explore job satisfaction and security, 
training issues, the company and the spirit of entrepreneurship in Canada. The most recent survey 
was conducted in 1997, with a sample size of 1,000 individuals, and a summary report with 
comparative results was released in January 1998. In summary: 

Employees said that the primary motivation for taking training courses was to keep skills and 
knowledge up-to-date for their current jobs. 



Upgrade knowledge or skills for current job 



Computer or technology related 



Develop skills for different job 



48% 



46% 







34% 




; : ■ ' 33 % 




18% 



Develop skills for entirely different career — 



19 % 



□ 



1996 



Over the next year, 49% of survey respondents planned to take courses to upgrade their know- 
ledge or skills for their current job, and a further 46% planned to take computer or technology- 
related courses. 

Forty-three per cent cited “keeping up-to-date" as a challenge for the workplace, but only 18% 
ranked it as a personal strength: 



Flexibility 

Innovation 

Initiative 

Leadership 

Teamwork 

Responsibility 

Keeping up-to-date/learning 



Challenge Strength 



23% 


41 % 


27% 


33% 


23% 


26% 


28% 


25% 


12% 


23% 


8% 


21 % 


43% 


18% 



1 Source: The Angus Reid Group, Workplace 2000, Working Toward the Millennium: A portrait of working Canadians, Fall 1 997 
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Exhibit 2.2 



Corporate Benefits of Workplace Learning 

A national American study of corporate training practices reveals that companies that invest 
more heavily in workplace learning are more successful and profitable. 

The study involved 750 organizations. It then identified a group of 55 companies with leading- 
edge workplace learning practices and analyzed company performance against a set of indi- 
cators. The study found that leading edge companies: 

• spend more — up to 3.5% of payroll on workplace learning; 

• train a larger percentage of their employees (83.4% on average) and maintain a 
lower employee-to-trainer ratio; 

• deliver more of their training via learning technologies and predict more use of 
the newest learning technologies — CBT, interactive video, multimedia, intranets, 
and electronic performance support systems; 

• outsource more — 6% higher than the industry average in the use of training 
companies and educational institutions to deliver learning; and 

• are more likely to use innovative training practices — such as 360-degree re- 
views, individual development plans, and mentoring or coaching — and high 
performance and compensation practices simultaneously. 

The study also found: 

• in absolute numbers, outsourcing of training activities continues to increase, but 
not at the same rate as overall increases in training expenditures; 

• the use of learning technologies is on the rise; and 

• there is a high correlation between those companies that invest in training and 
their use of coherent and integrated sets of human performance practices and 
policies. 

Source: American Society for Training & Development, The 1999 ASTD State of the Industry 
Report, January 1 999. 



In 1998, internal research was undertaken by MTCU on the value of training in two Ontario 
communities, Kingston and London. The research demonstrated the long-term value of society’s 
investment in apprenticeship and other on-the-job training. Key findings of the study: 

Apprenticeship: 

• society gets back $ 1 .23 over five years for every dollar it invests; 

• employers recoup their initial investment within 3-4 years; 

• government gets back $1.22 over five years for every dollar it invests (the 
government’s investment covers in-school training costs, El benefits to appren- 
tices and reduced taxes paid over the training period). 

On-the-job Training: 

• society gets back $2.90 over five years for each dollar invested; 

• employers recoup their costs within one year after training; 

• government gets back slightly more than $2 for every dollar it invests. 
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Exhibit 2.3 

Career Colleges in Ontario 



Growth in the number of delivery sites of major competitors: 





1987-88 


1991-92 


1998-99 


1999- 

2000 


Academy of Learning 


0 


1 6 


62 


63 


Toronto School of Business 


6 


1 4 


30 


38 


Ontario Business College 


6 


8 


1 3 


0 


CDI Career Development Institutes 


0 


4 


1 2 


1 2 


triOS 


- 


- 


- 


8 


information Technology Institute (ITI) 


- 


- 


- 


4 



Notes: 

There are currently about 440 career or private colleges/schools in Ontario with an 
enrolment of approximately 60,000 (full- and part-time) students. 

Shaw College and Ontario Business College (OBC), with 13 sites, declared bankruptcy in 
1999. Toronto School of Business bought eight of the OBC locations. 

At the same time, there continues to be growth in the areas of Business and Applied 
Arts with the current trend being in the field of computers and technology as evidenced 
by the growth of triOS and ITI delivery sites. 

In this sector there is a growing trend to develop partnerships with business and 
industry and other educational institutions. Some of the private colleges such as the 
Academy of Learning have signed articulation agreements with other educational 
institutions, in this case Athabasca University. Many have agreements as certified 
trainers with soft/hardware companies. 
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Exhibit 2.4 



Postsecondary Education in Canada 

There are national and international trends in the postsecondary sector that are reflected in 
two documents produced by the Council of Ministers of Education. The following excerpts from 
these documents provide a concise overview of the key elements in the issues and trends in 
postsecondary education. 

Key Trends in Education in Canada 

System-wide, the trend is toward: 

• on-going reform and review at all levels; 

• more information on how well the education system is working; 

• continued collaboration at the regional and national levels; 

• partnerships in education; 

• increased funding to education; and 

• continued focus on Information technologies. 

In postsecondary education the trend is toward: 

• revitalization of college and university sectors; 

• improved student financial assistance; 

• additional sources of funding; and 

• restructuring of institutions. 

In skills development and training the trend is toward: 

• apprenticeship reform; 

• new labour market development agreements; and 

• increased work opportunities for youth . 1 

Public Expectations of Postsecondary Education in Canada 

There are six overarching themes: quality, accountability, accessibility, mobility and portabil- 
ity, relevance/responsiveness and research and scholarship. Teaching and learning are consid- 
ered to be part of all themes. 

Quality 

Governments and institutions work in partnership as appropriate, to ensure high quality edu- 
cational outcomes and intellectual environments in teaching and learning, research and schol- 
arship, community service and management of intellectual and physical resources. Institu- 
tions, and the sector as a whole, emphasize creativity and innovation. The PSE sector provides 
a suitable range of challenging learning experiences, various forms of service to local and 
broader communities and internationally-respected research and scholarship that enrich the 
learning environment, while preparing the learner for satisfying employment and active citi- 
zenship. 
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